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American Education Week 


The thirty-fourth annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week has been arranged for November 7-13, 1954, 
by the sponsoring organizations, the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The general theme in 1954 is: “Good Schools 
are your Responsibility.” 

Materials to aid in observance may be had from local 
committees, or from the National Education Association, 
Washington. 

As in some years past, we present in this issue a group 
of interpretations of data relating to education, with the 
purpose of making available information and opinion 
prior to the week. 


Public Schools’ Five Crises 


An “accent on education issue” is published by the 
Saturday Review, New York, September 11, 1954. Cur- 
rent crises and controversies are interpreted. This year 
the emphasis is on: 

“Criticism of curriculum and teaching methods as they 
apply to the fundamental skills, the so-called three R’s. 

“Suggested solutions to the problem of providing more 
and better classrooms at costs the public can afford. 

“The de-segregation of Negro education ordered by 
the May 17 decision of the Supreme Court. 

“Juvenile delinquency, a parent-teacher problem that 
has grown alarmingly during recent months. 

“The threat to learning and free inquiry implicit in the 
activities of such groups as the House of Representatives 
Reece Committee.” 

“There are, unhappily, other crises,” which are also 
briefly referred to. Among the questions discussed by 
Norman Cousins, the editor of the Saturday Review, is 
this: “Do our teachers and educators use a professional 


jargon that tends to mystify and separate them from the 
public ?” 


Schools and Controversial Issues 


Teaching “know-how” for dealing with controversial 
issues should be an aim of the modern school’s citizen- 
ship education program, says a group reporting to the 
American Association of School Administrators, Wash- 
ington, in a book, Educating for American Citizenship, 
(The Association, 1954. $5.00). 

The Association is a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent 
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of schools in Chicago, served as chairman of the commis- 
sion preparing the book. 

The authors, a commission of nine prominent educators 
including school superintendents, professors of education, 
a classroom teacher, and a principal, voice concern over 
threats from “isms” without and civic apathy within on 
important issues of the day. The purpose of this book, the 
32nd Yearbook, according to the commission, was to sur- 
vey existing practices in citizenship education to see where 
they might be improved. 

Concluding that a good school curriculum cannot avoid 
touching upon controversial issues if it wants to give stu- 
dents experiences in contemporary affairs, the commission 
says the question is not whether children should hear and 
talk about controversial issues. 

“No school,” it goes on, “can prevent youth from hear- 
ing about such issues in their daily lives. The question 
to be decided is: should their contacts with controversial 
issues be limited to experiences outside the school—or 
should they meet such issues in school where they may 
learn to handle them? Youth will meet them sooner or 
later. [lence it seems far more appropriate to include 
them in the curriculum as natural, normal aspects of life 
about which youth must learn.” 

Pointing out that “we cannot fight totalitarian ide- 
ologies without understanding them, and that to under- 
stand them, we must read what their adherents say, argue 
their faults and merits, and know their strategy and their 
great weaknesses,” the commission says it is important 
for young people to have access to books and materials 
on communism. But, it states, “if such materials are on 
the shelves of school libraries, they must be labeled clearly 
to indicate their communist bias.” 

The commission further calls for well-trained, emo- 
tionally mature teachers who can guide classroom dis- 
cussion of controversial issues with evenhanded imparti- 
ality. Declaring that education for citizenship really is a 
community problem and that the school is only one of the 
forces determining the quality of citizenship, the authors 
suggest mobilizing and coordinating efforts of school per- 
sonnel, parents, community agencies, service clubs, wom- 
en’s organizations, communication media and “unorgan- 
ized persons” to develop a community-wide program of 
citizenship training. 

They warn: “Until communities are willing to endeavor 
to make all aspects of community life touched by children 
and youth be good for them, they need not be surprised, if 
even with a good school program of civic education, their 
older youth are not as good citizens as they hoped they 
would be.” 
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When community and school work together on citizen- 
ship, the commission maintains, the school child is helped 
to function more effectively and intelligently in his “seven 
circles of citizenship’—family, school, neighborhood, 
town, state, country, and world. 

Too often, the commission observes, the citizenship is 
not considered something which should be “taught.” It is 
easy for laymen and even teachers themselves, according 
to the authors, to assume that “most people with an educa- 
tion are better citizens than they would have been if un- 
educated, and hence all that is necessary to do is to keep 
children and youth in school as regularly and as long as 
possible.” 

“They have come to see,” the authors continue, “that 
being a good citizen has to be taught just as specifically 
and directly as being a good typist or a good doctor. 
Merely being in attendance or even getting good school 
marks in a variety of subjects is no guarantee that the 
needed level of civic competence is being attained.” 


“Children of Misfortune” 


A study of the schooling of some 1,700 children in the 
families of migrant agricultural workers is reported under 
the title, “Children of Misfortune,” by Shirley E. Greene 
in Social Action, the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, May, 1954. (A re- 
print in pamphlet form is distributed by the National 
Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, 1751 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 25 cents a copy, rates on quanti- 
ties.) Mr. Greene reports on a project conducted by the 
Migrant Research Project Board of the Council on Agri- 
cultural Life and Labor. 

There may be as many as 600,000 children in the 
families of the Negro and Spanish American workers 
who work in the harvesting of the nation’s crops. Mr. 
Greene carried on field research in four areas of Texas, 
Florida, and Virginia. 

Concerning these children, Mr. Greene generalizes: 
“The outstanding facts of their educational experience 
are retardation and frustration. . . One-eighth of the 
children in our sample first entered school after their 
eighth birthday. . . . More than a third of these en- 
rolled :first at age nine or ten and in a few cases even 
older... . 

“Once enrolled in school, migrant children find the go- 
ing slow and uncertain. By their second year in school 
over a third of them were found to be retarded, i.e., held 
back in the first grade. By their fourth school year over 
half were retarded one to three years. The proportions of 
retardation mount steadily with every additional year of 
schooling. At the ninth year, 75 per cent of the migrant 
children were retarded one to five years.” 

“There is no mechanical way of adding together these 
various percentages into an over-all index of migrant re- 
tardation. The conclusion is inescapable, however, when 
all evidence is considered, “that a 14-year-old named 
Nancy Lou, who belongs chronologically in the ninth 
grade but finds herself with a fifth grade rating, is typical 
of the vast majority of the children who follow the crops.” 

“Rates of school enrollment ‘on the road’ are very much 
lower than those at the ‘home base’... . In Northampton 
County, Virginia, which employs no attendance officer 
and has made no special effort, the rate of enrollment 
among migrant children of legal school age is only 13 per 
CORE... 

“It is one thing, we discovered, to be on the school roll ; 


another to be in one’s seat when the school bell rings. Es- 
pecially when the bean fields are ripe unto harvest! ... 

“There is no indication that Nancy Lou attended school 
at any time while she and her parents were ‘up the road’ 
on their migratory trek. In this respect she was typical of 
62 per cent of her school-attending migrartt mates. . . .” 

Mr. Greene recommends among other things: “Tight- 
ening of compulsory school attendance laws to cover mi- 
grants; and bringing state child labor laws into harmony 
with school attendance laws. 

“Removal, where they exist, of any legal residence re- 
quirements or other laws abridging the responsibility of 
local school districts to provide educational opportunity 
for every child... . 

“Increased appropriation to the [federal] school lunch 
program. 

“A substantial appropriation to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for work, in cooperation with the states, on prob- 
lems of migrant education. 

“A special federal aid to schools facing shortage of fa- 
cilities and personnel due to influxes of agricultural migra- 
tory workers. 

“Inclusion of migratory workers in a federal minimum 
wage law and in the Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act.” 


What is Academic Due Process? 


Full and fair procedures for dealing with academic free- 
dom cases in schools, colleges and universities are set 
forth in a pamphlet, Academic Due Process, published by 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. (10 cents a copy). It was prepared by 
the Union’s Academic Freedom Committee. 

Pointing out that the teacher, institution, and commu- 
nity are involved in such cases, the Committee then de- 
clares: 

“All of these interests are best guarded by the applica- 
tion of a clear, orderly and fair procedure to the adjudica- 
tion of a case... . The principle embodied in the legal 
concept of confrontation should govern academic due 
process. The teacher should be informed of all the 
charges and all the evidence against him; he should have 
full opportunity to deny, to refute, and to rebut.” 

It adds that “the best academic due process is possible 
only when the institution and the teacher both believe that 
justice must be based upon order. Good procedure in 
academic freedom cases has the same excellent power 
that legal due process has in the courts—it substitutes 
the rule of law for the rule of men.” 

The Committee suggests that informal conciliation be 
attempted first, with the teacher and administrative au- 
thorities seeking to settle the problem through exchange 
of views and facts. The Committee especially stresses 
that throughout the whole case all parties should refrain 
from intemperate publicizing. 

“Exposition of the teacher’s point of view may persuade 
an administration not to review his competence and in- 
tegrity,” the Committee says. “Exposition of the adminis- 
tration’s point of view may persuade a teacher to recog- 
nize his duty to cooperate with his institution, and to in- 
dicate how he may do so without sacrifice of principle.” 

Where hearings are necessary, the Committee recom- 
mends, the teacher should be informed of the charges 
against him and have an cpportunity to be advised by 
counsel and an academic colleague. 
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Summary suspension or dismissal of a teacher holding 
tenure should be ordered “only when serious violation of 
law or immoral conduct is admitted, or proved before a 
competent court,” according to the pamphlet. “All other 
charges should first be heard in formal hearing.” 

In the absence of a defect in academic due process, it 
adds, conclusions of the hearing committee should be 
considered as final by the administration and governing 
board in all matters relating to the teacher’s competence 
and integrity. A teacher should have the right of appeal 
in event of a finding unfavorable to him. 

In cases of non-tenure teachers, when improper con- 
sideration is given to non-academic matters—such as race, 
religious or political beliefs and associations—these in- 
structors should receive similar protection of academic 
due process, the pamphlet recommends. 

Noting the absence of safeguards to protect the free- 
dom of inquiry and expression of students, the ACLU 
Committee also suggests : 

“It is most desirable that each educational institution 
should have in its governing regulations a comprehensive 
and exact set of rules establishing academic due process 
in student cases. Where such rules do not exist, an ap- 
propriation committee (with effective student representa- 
tion) should be appointed for their formulation.” 

Issuance of the pamphlet, the ACLU declared, is espe- 
cially timely in view of the pressures on education grow- 
ing out of congressional investigations of education and 
local attacks on schools and colleges. The pamphlet, the 
ACLU added, deals only with academic due process, not 
with criteria for judging a teacher’s fitness to teach. 


Schools and Community Development 


Citizens and their school officials are at present over- 
looking the resources and potentialities of the public 
schools for strengthening American community life at a 
time when the nation is urgently in need of strong local 
communities, is the opinion expressed in a recent report 
issued by the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Washington, on 
Strengthening Community Life: Schools Can Help. 
(1954. $1.00.) 


The Commission sums up the thesis in three points: 


Strong local communities have unique contributions to 
make to the achievement of American purposes. 


In the process of building strong local community life, 
citizens should become and remain self-reliant, in- 
ventive, and independent individuals, self-protected 
against the stifling encroachment of statism and dead- 
ening conformity. 


The local community's schools both can and should 
become potent channels used by the pecpie tw 
strengthen local community life. 


Pointing out that public schools of the latter half of 
the twentieth century should be ‘“‘community-building 
schools,” the Commission emphasizes that one of the major 
needs of the nation is “to replace the anonymity of life 
in sprawling, impersonal metropolises and in ‘bedroom 


. suburbs’ with the personalized ‘people-do-know-and-care’ 


living that is possible in these same areas when they be- 
come sites for effective local communities. 
“The call for strong local communities is not a nostalgic 
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escape to the past, because the local communities of 1900 
will not meet man’s needs in 1960 or 1990. The call for 
strong communities is a realistic facing of the necessity 
for a new type of locally based social endeavor that can 
and will function to contribute to the successful living of 
man today and tomorrow.” 

The Commission recognizes that many persons look 
beyond the local community today in interests, including 
work ; but it stresses the fact that “the modern man needs 
to send down roots, to have a sense of belonging, to feel 
proprietorship over the institutions that serve him and 
which only vital local communities can give him.” 

“One may lift the individual out of the community in 
which he has lived, but one can never lift from the indi- 
vidual the community in which he grew,” the Commission 
observes. 

The report stresses the fact that the builders of good 
communities are not limited to any one group or several 
groups but include individuals, official and semi-official 
agencies, private associations, business enterprises, 
churches, public and private schools and colleges, all act- 
ing together. 

“The task of building better local communities in Amer- 
ica is a stupendous one,” the report emphasizes. Whether 
the community is a village, a section of a great metropolis, 
or a rapidly expanding suburb, every asset is sorely 
needed. Each individual person, agency, or institution 
has the obligation to work with all others whose joint 
efforts can produce better communities. 

“Local communities grow stronger around feelings of 
common interest, face-to-face friendships, shared re- 
sponsibilities, feelings of belonging and being wanted. 
Schools can and do foster and develop these very things. 
Strangers meet each other as they take their children to 
school on opening day, are soon invited back to get to 
know each other—and their children’s teachers—hetter. 
Alert principals and teachers make new elementary 
schools the rallying points for the people in new residen- 
tial developments. These sorts of things are happening 
more and more by deliberate intention, instead of happy 
accidents, as community leaders, school officials, city 
planners, and alert citizens set themselves to build com- 
munity through their schools.” 

Recognizing that modern man has had to learn to act 
at the state, national, and international level, the Com- 
mission foresees some difficulty in developing a sense of 
community through school programs unless schools are 
accepted by citizens as tools of community improvement. 

“Teachers and administrators may need additional prep- 
aration and motivation to promote parent contacts, work 
successfully with adults,” foster community enterprises, 
the Commission says. “Citizens may have the opinion 
that schools are for the children, and children only, and 
to learn otherwise may take some time. 

“Individual school administrators and teachers already 
loaded beyond the breaking point simply cannot shoulder 
additional responsibilities without lessening the over-all 
effectiveness of the schools,” the report cautions. “Funds 
will have to be provided for the employment of added 
staff, and duties may have to be reassigned. These diffi- 
culties, while very real, have been surmounted by schools 
and citizens in local communities throughout the country. 
Schools can and do promote the sense of community.” 

In calling attention to the school’s role in building 
better communities, the report lists several of the contri- 
butions schools can make toward strengthening commu- 
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nity life: Acquaint pupils with their communities ; assist 
in identifying community problems; gather and dissemi- 
nate information needed in the solution of community 
problems; expedite and help coordinate efforts toward 
community improvement; sometimes lead in efforts at 
community improvement; involve youth with adults in 
the study and improvement of local communities; and 
initiate citizen action for community improvement. 

“The school is far more often a helper than it is the 
leader in community building,” the Commission says. 
“Even when the people accord community-building leader- 
ship to the school, they do so chiefly because they have 
discovered that the school is a good rallying point for 
many community agencies rather than a dominator and 
director of agencies. The path to community-strength- 
ening service by the school is the path of cooperative 
endeavor.” 


The Antigonish Movement 


The program initiated by Roman Catholic educators 
of St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N. S., 
stressing “adult education by means of economic coopera- 
tion,” is described by Ellen Arsenault, of the Extension 
Department of the University, in an article, “Social Prog- 
ress in Eastern Canada,” in Sociology and Social Re- 
search, (3518 University Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif.) 
July-August, 1954. The program, now carried on for over 
26 years, was initiated by the late Dr. J. J. Tompkins, 
who once observed of the people on the farms and in the 
fishing villages: “They want to take their knowledge with 
their soup and get it in the kitchen.” (Kitchen meetings 
are still important techniques.) The main architect of 
the program, and the first director of the Extension De- 
partment, was Dr. M. M. Coady, now retired, who con- 
tinues to participate. He has stressed adult education that 
issues in economic group action. 

Miss Arsenault writes: “If we would understand this 
program of adult education, we must get this fundamental 
principle rooted in our minds, that it is not a course or 
a curriculum for the purpose of becoming more learned 
in the ordinary sense of that term, but it is an organiza- 
tion of people in their own communities to get the best 
techniques and the knowledge necessary for the solutions 
of the problems of their lives.” 

Techniques have been many. Some groups had to be 
taught first to read and to write. Small study clubs—no 
more than ten persons to a club—were organized. Once 
about 10,000 people were in 1,000 clubs. Lately radio 
programs have been emphasized. Leadership institutes 
at the University have been offered for officers of coopera- 
tives, credit unions, fishermen’s federations. A special 
library has sent out many pamphlets and books, by mail. 
A periodical, The Maritime Cooperator, was established 
to bring study materials to the people. The people reached 
have included industrial workers, especially miners, fish- 
ermen, farmers. 

Usually a study group first considered the establish- 
ment of a credit union, and as a result there were 439 
credit tnions in the Maritime Provinces, with 95,000 
members and savings of over $10,000,000 in 1953. Out 
of study clubs came also cooperative stores and fisher- 
men’s federations. In the Maritimes there are now 220 
cooperative stores and a strong organization, United Mari- 
time Fishermen, which processes and sells fish valued at 
$45,000,000 annually. In Sydney, N. S., and environs, 
there are a number of small housing cooperatives which 


have completed 275 homes and have over 100 under con- 
struction. In addition, credit union loans have assisted 
over 1,000 individuals in their efforts to obtain homes of 
their own. 

In Eastern Nova Scotia, miners have spearheaded a 
movement for regional libraries. In the Cape Breton 
mining town of Reserve a good library is financed by a 
portion of the earnings of the credit union and the co- 
operative store. 

One of the communities which has attained the most 
varied development of cooperative enterprises is Morell, 
on the north shore of Prince Edward Island. Morell has 
about 300 families, and 15 years ago there were no co- 
operative organizations. Recently there were reported: 
a credit union with savings of $60,000; a modern store; 
an egg-grading station; a lobster-canning factory; a 
potato warehouse for storing 50 carloads; a creamery with 
modern cold-storage facilities ; a community hall; an out- 
door skating rink. 


Christian Faith and Secular Subject 


The Christian university professor has been “guilty of 
a kind of intellectual schizophrenia” in making distinc- 
tion between his Christian faith and the secular subject 
he teaches, says Arnold Nash, professor of comparative 
religion and philosophy at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

“Christian education in our universities has been on 
the fringes of the curriculum—a spare time activity not 
integrally related to the heart of the teaching,” Dr. Nash 
told a recent meeting of Christian educators, student 
workers and missionaries called by the Council on Chris- 
tian Higher Education in Asia, sponsored by the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the National Council of Churches. 
_ Dr. Nash, who returned recently from a five-month 
tour of India, spoke particularly of the situation there, 
but stressed that the same challenge and the same prob- 
lems are being faced by Christian educators in both Asia 
and the U. S. A. 

“Our aim should be to develop an approach whereby 
the professors and students have their minds as well as 
their souls shaped by the Christian gospel. We must 
realize that everyone has a world view—whether it be 
liberal humanitarianism, communism or Christianity. 
What the Christian university needs is first-rate educa- 
tors who will bring to their subjects the world view of 
Christianity.” 

As a step toward achieving this goal, Dr. Nash recom- 
mended the organization of conferences of teachers and 
instructors to study methods of relating their Christian 
faith to their profession. He also urged the establishment 
of Christian graduate schools which would be dedicated 
to the philosophy of teaching secular subjects in relation 
to the total framework of Christianity. 

A second phase of the educational system in India— 
education for marriage and the family—was discussed 
by Mrs. Nash, a specialist in the field, who accompanied 
her husband on the trip. Mrs. Nash told the group that 
the rigid social patterns of Indian life create a gap be- 
tween the students and their teachers and make it almost 
impossible to have free discussion in areas dealing with 
marriage and family problems. A particular difficulty. 
she said, lies in the fact that the resource material avail- 
able for family and marriage counseling is almost all 
from Western sources and is totally unrelated to the pat- 
terns of Indian life. 
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